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GERALD MASSEY. 


AN oafen pipe put to the lips of genius, has often before 
now proved “ musical as is Apollo’s lute.” The greatest 
lyrist who ever lived was but the son of a freedman. Yet 
was Horace, for all his lowly birth, not only the chosen | 
intimate of the patrician Maecenas, but the petted favourite 
at the refined and stately court of Cesar Augustus. | 
Eclipse, whose fame among racers is to this day as that 
of a Pegasus of the Turf, was first found harnessed, with | 
frayed ropes, between the shafts of a sand-cart. Yet was 
he, in spite of those wretched beginnings, like the 
Dauphin’s horse in Henry V., where his highness exclaims 
exultantly of his charger on the Field of Agincourt—‘“ Ca 
ha! When I bestride him I soar, I amahawk, he trots the 
air, the earth sings when he touches it.” Among English 
Poets a very considerable majority are those whose 
starting-point, to the laurelled height on which “ Fame’s 
proud Temple shines afar," has been from very far down 
indeed in the valley at the foot of Parnassus. The 
descendant of a race of peers like George Gordon, the 
sixth Baron Byron, the son and the father of a baronet 
like Percy Bysshe Shelley, has but most rarely won any 
niche at all in our poetic Walhalla. Those who have 
mainly taken their place there have come as poorly clad 
in hodden grey as the Sun-God when he tended the flocks of 
Admettus in Thessaly. Alexander Pope was but the son 
of a mercer in the Strand. Mark Akenside's father was a 
butcher at Newcastle. John Keats, the most purely Greek 
genius of the century among English dreamers, was the 
child of a livery-stablekeeper in Moorfields. Robert 
Bloomfield, who was born in the hovel of a small jobbing 
tailor, worked himself for some time in a cobbler’s stall at 
Bury St. Edmunds. William Motherwell was the clerk of a 
sheriff's clerk at Paisley. Kirke White, who, like Akenside, 
was the offspring of a butcher, sat for a while—before he 
went up to the University on his way prematurely “to 
dusty death” —on the office stool of an attorney at 
Nottingham. Singers in prose and verse have emerged, 
before now, from the shadows of the hedgerow, like the 
tinker, John Bunyan, or from the shelter of the wayside 
cottage, like the ploughman, Robert Burns, they have 
carried the hod, like the bricklayer, Ben Jonson, or worn 
the tonsure-cap of the Charity-boy, like Thomas Chatter- 
ton. They have even come out into the light of day after 
sleeping under bulkheads in the back slums, and warming 
themselves into life over the ashes of a glass-house, like 
the unfortunate Richard Savage, the natural son of that 
most unnatural mother, the Countess of Macclesfield; or, 
they have hid their poverty away, for the time being, as 

liver Goldsmith did, even among the beggars of Axe 
Lane. Another of those lowly toilers who have had a 
rhythm struck out for them by the very clatter and whirr 
of the loom at which they have been seated front their 
earliest childhood, is the one whose already long since 
familiar name is above inscribed. Proud of his origin 
and of his calling as a worker, he has himself blazoned 
the simple facts of his personal antecedents, in clear out- 
lines anc in glowing colours, upon his modest escutcheon. 
Lifting 'imself high above his original fortunes, he has 
never ¢isdained them; on the contrary, he has conse- 
crated <o their celebration some of the most charming 
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Insomuch that we may say of 
him as he has himself sung of the Ayrshire Ploughman— 
‘“* He knew the sorrows of poor folk, 
He felt for all their patient pain ; 
And from his clouded soul he shook 
A music soft as rain.” 


Gerald Massey was born, at Tring, in Hertfordshire, on 
oak-apple day, Thursday, the 29th May, 1829. His parents 
were in the humblest circumstances, his father being a 
poor ferryman. He himself from his tenderest youth, 
when, under happier auspices, he would have been still 
playing with his toys on the floor of the nursery or of the 
house-room, helped to earn his bread, first of all as another 
small hand at the neighbouring silk-mill, and afterwards, 
with just a trifle better pay, as a straw-plaiter. In the 
former capacity, as a child-attendant at the silk-mill, 
worked, partly by water, partly by steam, the wage earned 
by the little creature was a shilling a week, or just two- 
pence apiece for six working days, each of thirteen hours’ 
duration! As the months rolled on, and the child grew up 
into sturdy boyhood, the sole morsels of education vouch. 
safed to him were of the weekly value of just half the 
Good Samaritan’s bounty to the poor wayfarer who fell 
among robbers on his way going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. A penny schooling on Sundays gave him his first 
taste for letters—afterwards sharpened into a relish, at 
home, by his reading, at every opportunity, of the few 
priceless books that there came within his reach, and in 
his devouring of which, like manna dropped to him from 
heaven, in the arid desert of his every-day life, his young 
appetite grew indeed with what it fed upon. The Holy 
Bible, the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
‘*Greek and Roman History ’’—those were his educators. 
They constituted his compact yet sufficient library. They 
nourished his untutored mind with exhaustless stores of 
ethics and philosophy—gave him his earliest insight into the 
Past—opened up to his view for the first time that true 
wonderland, dreamland, and fairyland for us all, the world 
of the Imagination. As an intelligent boy of fifteen, 
Gerald Massey, in 1843, went up to London. His straw- 
plaiting days at Tring were over. Aspiring to rise a little 
higher, he planted his foot upon almost the lowest rung of 
the social ladder immediately upon arriving in the metro- 
polis. He became what the greatest experimental philo- 
sopher of the age had not disdained to be before him, to 
wit, an errand boy. And setting his wits to work, only in 
a different way, little by little, like Michael Faraday, he 
rose from the homeliest drudgery to work of a purely 
intellectual character. For several years, however, until 
he had contrived to educate himself in the intervals of the 
humbler occupations through which he supported his 
existence, he devoted himself sedulously to his mercantile 
avocations. Through his studies, he made for himself, as 
other poetic dreamers had done befure, under no less 
uncongenial circumstances, in the midst of the mere 
sordid dust of trade, a green pleasaunce. Besides reading 
industriously, he tried his own hand at composition. His 
sympathies were with his fellow-workers. His aspirations 
were not for his own rise alone, but for theirs as well. 
‘* Hope on, hope ever!” was the refrain of one little poem 
of his in four stanzas, the opening verse of which gave 
the key at once to his sympathies and aspirations— 

‘* Hope on, hope ever! though to-day be dark 
The sweet sunburst may smile on thee to-morrow: 
Tho’ thou art lonely, there’s an eye will mark 
Thy loneliness, and guerdon all thy sorrow! 
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Tho’ thou must toil ‘mong cold and sordid men, 
With none to echo back thy thought, or love thee, 

Cheer up, poor heart! thou dost not beat in vain, 
For God is over all and heaven above thee— 


Hope on, hope ever.” 


An interest began to be felt by those around him in the 
thoughtful and gentle-hearted stripling. When he was 
eighteen there was published for him, by subscription, at 
Tring, in 1846, his maiden work, a little volume of fugitive 
pieces in verse simply entitled ‘‘ Poems and Chansons.” 
It was recognised by the more keenly appreciative, among 
the few into whose hands it fell, that the youthful writer 
was no mere jingling rhymster, but had the natural gift of 
melody and glimpses at least of “the vision and the 
faculty divine.” Whatever powers he possessed, he went 
on cultivating. At twenty, heartened to some more ener- 
getic endeavour to express articulately some of the many 
earnest convictions that were already at that time burning 
in his heart, he undertook, in 1848, the editing, and, for 
that matter, the writing almost entirely himself, of a little 
Republican journal started by him in that crisis of demo- 
cratic excitement, a periodical, now long since forgotten, 
called The Spirit of Freedom. It appeared for eleven 
months together, during which brief interval his connec- 
tion with it lost him in rapid succession no less than five 
situations. Politically, not only then, but for some time 


afterwards, as we conceive, he was sowing his wild oats, 


not only in prose, but in poetry. It is matter of regret to us 
that the tares and cockles that sprouted up abundantly 
among the green wheat, with the poppies and the corn- 
flowers, have not long since been weeded out and destroyed 
as utterly worthless. Garnered up, on the contrary, as 
they have been, with the golden grain and the wild 
blossoms, they mar the effect of both the latter, to our 
thinking, if only by their flagrant incongruity. At twenty- 
one Gerald Massey brought out, in 1849, his ** Voices of 
Freedom and Lyrics of Love.” During the same year he 
became one of the Secretaries of the association estab- 
lished for the promotion of that Christian Socialist Move- 
ment, to which we have already referred in our memoir of 
its leader or originator, the late Rev. Frederick Maurice, 
as almost Quixotically benign in its character, designed as 
it was, to bring about the abolition, if possible, of com- 


petitive labour through the association of the industrial | 


classes in small communities undertaking work in common 
and dividing the proceeds among themselves. Repub- 
licanism was sung of by Gerald Massey during these 
earlier years of his career, as though it were the world’s 
Panacea. Strange heroes were lifted up by him as gods of 
his idolatry, to whom, in a sort of blind rapture, he offered 
the incense of his verse. Kingcraft and Priestcraft he 
taged against as objects only of frenzied execration. With 
something of the delirium of the Vates distraught upon 
the tripod, he chaunted pans about The Men of Forty- 
Eight, about the People’s Advent, and about the Red 
Banner of Ultra-Democracy. While, at another time, 
with a very foam of hatred on his lips, he breathed forth 
Anathema Maranatha upon tyrants generally, but most 
of all upon the devoted head of that béte noir, for so 
many on the morrow of the coup d’état, Louis Napoleon. 
When the young, self-taught poet was just twenty-five 
years of age, he published, in 1853, his “‘ Ballad of Babe 
Christabel.” It caught the public fancy and thrilled the 
Public heart. When two years only had elapsed, after 
its first appearance, it was already, in 1855, in its fifth 
edition, Prefixed to it was a charmingly frank i 

. } s a charmingly frank and emi- 


nently touching little fragment of autcbiography. The 
adverse circumstances under which its author's powers 
had been nurtured, were therein for the first time, under 
his own authentication, explained. In 1856, he issued 
from the press at Edinburgh, whither he had gone, with 
the momentary intention of settling, could he only have 
found the opportunity of doing so with advantage, another 
volume of verse, headed by a poem on “ Craigcrook 
Castle.” Five years later, in 1861, he produced his fifth 
volume of poems, headed by one in honour of ‘ Have- 
lock.” Two years later, in 1863, just ten years ago, 
Gerald Massey, being then thirty-five, was enrolled on the 
Civil List as a pensioner of the Crown. His republican 
predilections have long since, we may hope; utterly evapo- 
rated. Instill yearning to see the people lifted up from their 
abjection, he at least recognises no longer any necessity 
to that end of pulling down thrones, powers, dominations. 
As his own capacities have ripened and advanced, his 
sympathies have become only more comprehensive and 
all-embracing. In 1866 he gave a sufficiently striking in- 
dication of this in his noble volume on ‘ Shakespeare's 
Sonnets and his Private Friends.” This work—which 
was, in itself, a subtle and masterly piece of prose criticism, 
elucidatory not only of the mystery of the Sonnets, but 
in a great measure also of the genius and character of the 
most peerless and orbicular mind God ever created—was 
‘affectionately inscribed.” by Gerald Massey “in poor 
acknowledgment of princely kindness,” to a young patrician 
who was then, as time but too soon proved, fast nearing his 
premature grave—the late (the 2nd) Earl Brownlow. By 
the 2oth of the following February, 1867, this youthful 
friend and benefactor was dead. To his memory a touch- 
ing tribute was offered in verse by the lowly-born poet, 
whose powers Lord Brownlow had during his own brief life 
so fully appreciated. Subsequently, in honour of the mar- 
riage, in the June of 1868, of his dead friend's brother and 
successor, the present Earl Brownlow, Gerald Massey 
produced his ‘Carmen Nuptiale.”” Two years later, in 
1870, he published a quarto volume of new poems, then 
first brought together, leading off with a spiritualistic 
utterance, entitled ‘A Tale of Eternity.” Fully ten years 
before that date, in 1860, there was done on the other side 
of the Atlantic, what, we regret, still remains to be done 
on this. A charming little pocket edition, we mean, of 
Gerald Massey's collected poems, was then issued from 
the press at Boston by the Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. 
A precisely similar volume we yet hope will in this 
country before much longer make its appearance. Gerald 
Massey is an able and luminous prose writer, as well as a 
= whose song has about it the rhythmic beat of a 


generous heart, and who often kindles in his reader's 
eyes a light, having about it something of the salt sparkle 
of tears. As a working man of letters he has contributed 
in histime to many of our popular periodicals, and has 
lectured on various platforms on a variety of subjects, not 
only literary, but miscellaneous. Of his singularly ex- 
pressive and animated countenance, our artist and photo- 
grapher have enabled us to give a life-like representation. 
Born in Hertfordshire, as we have seen, just forty-five 
years ago, among the ranks of the people, as one of the 
toiling million, it is pleasant to think of him, now, as en- 
| joying life peacefully in one of the most picturesque nooks 
of his native county, in a rustic cottage of his own, the 
| gift to Gerald Massey of one with whom his name wiil 
| henceforth be always charmingly associated—Earl Brown- 
| low, his friend and neighbour. 7 
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CARICATURE, PAST AND PRESENT. 





CARICATURISTS OF THE Last CENTURY. 
I.—JAmMEs GILLRAY. 
CaricaTuRE, which at the earlier stage of its existence, 
implied merely ludicrous distortion, or extravagant bur- 
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lesque, without pretention to artistic merit, has in our 
generation obtained recognition as a distinct art, and 
become a prominent feature in the popular expression, 





THE GOUT. 


while the more salient cartoons of the day display the 
“Signs of the Times” for the entertainment and en- 
lightening of present and future ages in the easily under- 
stood language of pictures. 





Originally employed to pillory and expose to unscrupy. 
lous ridicule, in crude and untutored fashion, individuals 
who happened to be eminent either for merit, or the 
reverse, it has been gradually promoted to its present 
advanced cultivation by the talents of a century of carica. 
turists, encouraged by the appreciation which pictorial 
satire, from its graphic and tangible direction, has inva. 
riably provoked from a public prone to indulge in good. 
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A CONNOISSEUR EXAMINING A COOPER. 


natured irony at the expense of its rulers, for good or 
evil, rather than to rail against oppressors, or to plot 
revolutions in moody gravity. Assuming the part of 
panoramas, caricatures unroll before the student of our 
progress the political events, the phases and changes of 
society as it was played out at various periods, with an 





BACK VIEW OF FASHIONS FOR 1792. 


intimate realisation of telling detail beyond the province 
of graver history; they display the persons and expres 
sions of the great actors—as they dressed and talked—who 
have made history their theatre, while we can trace theif 
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THE RECEPTION OF THE DIPLOMATIQUE AND HIS SUITE AT THE 
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influence over the events which have made their names 
notorious, as familiarly as if we were associated with 
them in the flesh. 

It is proposed to treat, in a series of short retrospective 
articles, of the founders of the great English school of 
caricature, whose personal reputations have in some in- 
stances become obscured from the indifference of their 
contemporaries, 

Although the grotesque art has notoriously flourished in 
progressive states, for ages in various parts of Europe, 
the parentage of caricature, as far as our native soil is 
concerned, is popularly traced to William Hogarth, whose 
fame is universally accepted. The sturdy humorist un- 
doubtedly bequeathed somewhat of his healthy vigour to 
his adopted bantling, but his death left the art in its 
infancy. 

Paul Sandby, a well-trained artist, who, in a neatly 
executed series of plates, ridiculed the ‘Analysis of 
Beauty,’—from which his rival, “ pug" Hogarth, ancti- 
pated marvels still unrealised—continued to cultivate the 
walks of his brother satirist, and contributed to the art an 
advance of manual dexterity, which we seek vainly among 
the voluininous remains of his immediate successors. 

James Sayer, popularly known in his day as “ Sayer the 
Caricaturist,” produced numerous political satires of pri- 
mitive construction ; his productions and reputation are 
now alike obsolete, the stamp of genius was absent from 
his plates, and their interest has only survived for the 
print-collector. The ministerial party employed Sayer to 
satirise the opposition ranged under Charles James Fox 
and the great Whig aristocracy, and a Government sine- 
cure rewarded the alliance afforded by his graver in the 
political campaign. His qualities would not make his 
allegiance coveted in our day; both the conception and 
execution of his designs were of feeble calibre, but he 
obviously promoted the recognition of the graphic art as 
a salient weapon of party warfare. 

A stream of weaker imitators and diluted copyists, re- 
duced political caricature to a languishing and unsatis- 
factory condition, during the intermediate period. 

Rowlandson, who was styled by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
the “Rubens”’ of this art, contrived to re-invigorate 
grotesque delineation as a vehicle for social skits, and as 
a channel for illustrating poetical satires and works of 
humour; his quaint fancy is always apparent, and his 
technical skill was remarkable for its fluency. 

Ibbetson, De Loutherbourg, Bunbury, Woodward, 
Deighton, Newton, Kingsbury, and a host of amateur 
disciples, circulated numberless etchings of ephemeral in- 
terest, ridiculing the extremes of fashion, and too frequently 
degenerating into extravagance. 

It was reserved for ames Gillray—said by the veteran 
George Cruikshank to be “the prince of caricaturists,”’ 
and who was certainly the first powerful professor of this 
branch—to bring the flagging art to hardy maturity, his 
daring genius and proficiency raised pictorial satire to-an 
importace in popular esteem, which allowing for the fluc- 
tuations of social expression, has not declined since his 
era, 

James Gillray, not only “shot folly as it flies” with 
unerring aim, and nailed up hypocrisies and pretension to 
public exposure, his imagination soared to venturesome 
flights which less presumptive artists have regarded with 
apprehension, he contributed all the force of genius and 
keen sense, expressed in the most fanciful and yet most 
tangible form—to assist and sustain men’s judgments and 
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courage in troubled times—when England occupied her 
highest point of influence, not only as mistress of the 
seas, but as arbitress of the entire continent; when her 
elevation entailed consequences which threatened disso 
lution; when revolutions followed each other with 
bewildering rapidity, when treachery, treason, and rebel. 
lion stalked in broad daylight; when resources were vainly 
exhausted and confidence was shaken; when resolution 
wavered and invasion was the subject of hourly uneasiness; 
while the liberty of the subject struggled to the death 
against the encroachments of the overstrained royal prero. 
gative; while the senate and the kingdom were torn by 
schism, and the giants of debate waged a contest which 
gave no quarter; when politics were vital and party war. 
fare was characterised by an importance and acerbity 
which our recent Parliamentary life utterly fails to repro. 
duce; in consulting the graphic records bequeathed by 
Gillray’s graver we realise the chances of these stirring 
times, exposed with a fidelity which excites both admi- 
ration and interest. 

An exhaustive review of the Life, Works, and Times 
of this powerful caricaturist, who deserves the recognition 
to which his talents are entitled as the founder of an 
important feature in familiar art, has been prepared by an 
artist who has reproduced his most meritorious examples, 
and who has devoted years of application and research to 
elucidating the works and careers of his predecessors who 
have contributed to the amusement and information of 
successive generations. In our last number we had the 
opportunity of offering to our readers one or two reduced 
illustrations from the forthcoming collected works of James 
Gillray, whose remarkable biography throws a clearer 
light upon many points of historical value which have been 
either confused by tradition or garbled by the influence 
of high personages. 

Our space forbids a fully extended notice of the career 
of this wayward genius, whose pencil reproduces the most 
critical period of our history, and upon whose plates every 
contemporary personage, distinguished for influence, 
ability, repute, beauty, and fashionable or scandalous 
notoriety, are presented with grotesque truth, which cannot 
decay ; we must refer to the promised work for a more 
extended acquaintance with this retrospect of the latter 
Georges, and must content ourselves with a curt eluc- 
dation of the slighter subjects presented in our preliminary 
article, continuing the description to the specimens we are 
able to include this week. 

It was said both of Gillray and Peter Pindar, who fear- 
lessly satirised the highest personages in the realm, that 
although they were bad subjects to the King, he happened 
to be an excellent subject to them. We need hardly allude 
to “The Apple-dumplings and the King,” ‘‘ The Visit to 
Whitbread’s Brewery,” ‘‘ The Pagodas,” &., to sustain 
this reference in respect to Dr. Wolcot; while Gillray has 
supported his claim to a similar notoriety by a legion 0 
oft-quoted cartoons, among which we may cite, as best 
known, “ Ancient Music,” “A New Way to Pay the 
National Debt,” “ Monstrous Craws,” ‘ Anti-Saccharites, 
** Royal Affability,” “‘ ‘Toasting Muffins,” ‘‘ Frying Sprats, 
and “Temperance Enjoying a Frugal Meal,”’—one of the 
examples we have selected.* 

‘‘Temperance”’ introduces us to the sanctity of the old 
Palace of St. James’; the farmer-king George III. and 
his consort, Queen Charlotte, said to have been affection 

* For several of the designs described in the course of this article, 
the reader is referred to our last number. 
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ately addressed as “ Charley” by the monarch, are surprised 
indulging a double gratification—their frugal appetites, and 
the fascinations which economic hoarding is reputed to 
have held to their taste. The appointments of the Chamber 
at the first glance give an impression of regal splendour, 
as, in the original, all the utensils are golden ; this costly 
appearance diminishes upon examination, and it is realised 
that all the details of this well conceived satire are im- 
pressed to support the full force of the story. The massive 
bullion ewer contains the simplest of fluids, a brace of 
eggs content the monarch’s healthy appetite, while 
simple sauerkraut delights his Mecklenburgh consort. The 





chairs are protected by wrappers, the carpet by mats, and | 


even the bell-pulls are covered up, the comely Windsor 
uniform is worn by the Sovereign with exemplary care, 
and various patchings are exposed to view. A flower 
basket does duty for the cosier but more costly fuel. Strong 
boxes, iron safes, and a pair of scales for detecting light 
coins, form the congenial adornments of the place. A 
candelabra—‘* Munificence, with empty cornucopia ’’—dis- 
plays one candle duly economised by careful snuffing. 
The “ Triumph of Benevolence” is an empty frame, ‘‘ The 
Fall of Manna ”’ is typically translated by a shower of 
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golden pieces, and the King’s miniature assumes the place | 


of the simple ** Man of Ross.” The most attractive work 
is evidently a large table of compound interest, and the 
“Lives of Misers,” and works on spare diet afford appro- 
priate literary recreation. The ingenuity with which the 
accessories displayed the economy of the King, when the 
taxation was oppressive, and incessant applications were 
made to Parliament for fresh grants to swell the monarch’s 
Civil List, privy purse, secret service money, various pen- 
sion funds, and to relieve the debts and accumulated 
liabilities of the reigning house, gave the satire lasting 
attributes to popularity. 


The companion print ‘‘A Voluptuary under the horrors | 


of Digestion” offers the reverse of its pendent ; the prodigal 


heir to the throne, seated in an appropriately decorated | 


apartment of his unfinished Carlton Palace, is exhibited a 
prey to the excess which disfigured his reputation. 
debts wilfully incurred which chronically reduced the mag- 
nificent George to unworthy expedients, the ill repute and 
unpopularity of his numerous Jiaisons, rendered the gay 
“Florizel” of his era, a very vexed subject for satiric 
commentary. The numerous cutting allusions this print 
contains tell a story as significant in our generation as 
pertinent to the career of the Heir Apparent. 


The | 


Forsaking the home pursuits of the reigning family we | 
accompany their military representative, the favourite | 
“ ° ” . “+ - . ’ | 

Fritz,” commander-in-chief of his father's forces, to the 


Netherlands on his famous expedition to join the royal 
coalition. The famous, but slightly free cartoon of “ The 
Fatigues of the campaign in Flanders,” represented sturdy 
York in his glory. The Duke is somewhat notorious for 
this particular escapade of marching the British Foot 
Guards “out and home again,” without any appreciable 
tesult, beyond failure and general disappointment. The 
Alexander of his race is the hero of an imaginary orgy, in 
which the good people at home, who were taxed for the 
supplies, were persuaded the resources and energy of the 
Contingent were exhausted, to the prejudice of marching 
to Paris, preserving Louis XVI. from the scaffold, and 
restoring peace (which was not finally re-established until 
1815) by punishing the sans culottes, all of which projects 
were among the ostensible objects advertised for the im- 
mediate results of the combined operations. Rough military 
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music enlivens the debauch; grim veterans are impressed 
as Ganymedes, while the redoubtable British Mars sur- 
renders to a Flemish Venus. Its whimsical consistency 
may plead for the licence of this picture. The Belgian 
damsels are vastly characteristic, and the type has not 
materially deteriorated since the days in which Gillray 
visited Flanders to produce sketches of the siege of Valen- 
ciennes. A Dutch ally is ruminating over his pipe in stolid 
indifference to the confusion surrounding him; while a 
Prussian dragoon exhibits the barbaric fierceness wuich 
was supposed to characterise our Germanic confederates 
at the era when Prussia had all her future unexplored 
before her. The French revolution in its earlier stages 
was patronised by the English liberals; they anticipated 
its struggles were legitimately directed to the removal 
of those fetters of feudalism under which, they asserted, 
patriots were oppressed at home. 

Gillray’s etching point was consistently employed to 
provoke horror and aversion against Terrorists, Jacobins, 
and the various fanatic sections which ultimately turned 
the fairest cities into human slaughterhouses under the 
furious impulses of the most fantastic butchers whose deeds 
are recorded by history. 

‘‘ The National Assembly Petrified’ and ‘‘ The National 
Assembly Revivified,” illustrate the immediate feeling dis- 
played outside France when the news was circulated that 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. had escaped from the custody 
of the Sansculottes. ‘‘ The King has escaped,” exclaim the 
alarmed patriots in the upper section. It was anticipated 
that the monarch would return at the head of foreign 
legions to wreak vengeance upon the offenders. The flight 


| . ° 
was rendered a disastrous failure at the last moment when 


success seemed certain, by an unexpected recognition at 
Varennes; the unfortunate fugitives were reconducted as 
victims to Paris, only to be released from their complicated 
misfortunes by the guillotine. ‘‘ The King is retaken,” 
proclaims the extreme jubilation.of good citizens which 
attended the recapture of the ill-starred monarch. This 
double cartoon presents the democrats under compara- 
tively favourable auspices, the ghastly violence which 
subsequently disfigured their proceedings was not then 
anticipated, even by the imaginative Gillray, whose preju- 
dices were always rampant against rabid sans-culottism 
as opposed to the rational liberty for which he did earnest 
battle consistently at home. 


i a 
A STRANGE STORY OF BRIGANDS. 


PART I. 

But a very few years ago I happened to be staying with 
some friends at a picturesque little town at no great dis- 
tance from one of the principal cities of the Italian penin- 
sula. My reluctance to specify localities more particularly 
will be explained by the course of the ensuing narrative, 
which, however strictly in accordance with truth, yet ap- 
pears to me likely to be found both novel and surprising as 
respects its leading incidents. At the period to which I 
refer I was but two-and-twenty years of age, and had not 
long been married. My husband had been summoned by 
a matter of much importance in cannexion with the busi- 
ness on which he was engaged, to a town some eighteen 
or twenty miles from that at which I was staying, and in 
the meanwhile I had been left under the protection of the 
friends to whom I have already alluded. But, though 
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having intended to return in the course of a few days, he 
found it quite impossible to carry out his original resolu- 
tion; first one obstacle, then another, interposed itself, till 
at length it was arranged that instead of his returning to 
me, I should, without further delay, rejoin him. 

On a fine autumn morning, then, I set forth on my 
journey, with no other companion than my lady’s-maid, a 
lively young Frenchwoman, the vehicle employed being a 
species of rude, open carriage, drawn by a couple of the 
most woe-begone steeds that it has ever been my ill-fortune 
to encounter. My friends bade me adieu with many warm 
expressions of regard, and I started in high spirits, caused 
partly by the brilliancy of the weather, partly by a natural 
love of change, and partly by the hope of being soon re- 
united to my husband, for whom I need scarcely say I 
nourished a warm attachment. At the outset all was 
auspicious. The driver proved to be a very eccentric and 
amusing individual, full of singular mannerisms and gos- 
sip; the horses, as I have already remarked, were perfect 
Rosinantes. The country through which we were passing 
presented many novel and striking features. Marie's 
tongue rattled without ceasing, and thus, though we made 
but ludicrously slow progress, I had much cause for diver- 
sion, and experienced not the slightest degree of tedium 
from a journey which, to any person bound upon a serious 
errand, must have proved from its constant stoppages, and 
many untoward incidents of a small kind, little short of 
maddening. We could not have proceeded at more rapid 
a rate than that of about two miles an hour; first one 
excuse, then another, was pleaded, the driver always ex- 
hibiting the utmost good-humour, and apparently exciting 
himself to the utmost to stimulate the pace of his steeds, 
but owing in great measure, no doubt, to the broken nature 
of the road, but in a still higher degree, as I am now con- 
vinced, to the fellow’s craft and unwillingness, the afternoon 
was far advanced before we had accomplished much more 
than half ourjourney. As we plodded slowly up a steep road 
littered with huge stones, and more resembling a beaten 
track than a civilised thoroughfare, our pace degenerated 
gradually till it became the sleepiest possible crawl. In 
the meanwhile, the driver had lapsed into a meditative 
fit. In answer to our occasional inquiries, he merely 
shook his head in a manner at once profoundly reflective, 
discouraging, and irritating; Marie had quite lost her 
animation, and as I heard the wind sighing through the 
attenuated trees, alike lofty and dismal, that at long 
intervals bordered the course we were pursuing, I began to 
experience a vague sense of disquietude. The country 
was becoming wilder and wilder, more and more lonely, 
not a dwelling was to be seen, not an individual did we 
meet, a melancholy, unbroken desert spread in all direc- 
tions. I asked the driver, in the best Italian I could 
muster, if he were quite sure that we were on the right 
track, he simp!y continued mending his whip and shook 
his head, as if he failed properly to comprehend-my ques- 
tion. Marie, turning pale, in a low, tremulous voice, 
murmured pious and despondent ejaculations, while her 
eyes ranged nervously in all directions. I took her hand 
in mine and screwed up my courage with an effort. We 
were now entering a gloomy fir plantation, and though the 
ground to each side of us ascended rapidly, the road sunk 
till the roots of the trees were over our heads. The scene 
was certainly not reassuring. Instead of simple appre- 
hension, I began to experience a positive conviction of 
approaching peril. The driver had played us false, I was 
sure of it, and there crowded into my mind a thousand 





grum stories of murder and robbery, especially of oy. 
razes committed by brigands—a race of beings concer. 
ing whose very existence hitherto I had been in a great 
measure sceptical. I remembered in particular divers 
accounts that from time to time I had received, and a 
which I had not scrupled to laugh outright respecting a 
more than usually adventurous band, headed by a female 
whose cruelties and reckless courage had formed the theme 
of many a wild narrative in the circle of which I had recently 
been a member. But of late a wonderful change had 
come over the spirit of my ideas. Quite alone in the 
midst of a thick wood, situated in the wildest part of an 
utterly strange country, one is no longer sceptical—one is 
ready to believe any story. 

Of a sudden my meditations were cut short by the 
vehicle being brought to a dead halt. At the same 
moment, two men darting from under some covert by the 
roadside, rushed to the horses’ heads, while several others, 
rising, as if by magic out of the ground, proclaimed us 
their prisoners, and bade us alight. 

Mechanically I complied; with a white and scared face 
poor Marie followed my example. The faithless driver in 
the meanwhile sat composedly by the roadside humming 
an opera tune and still mending his whip. Strange to say, 
now that my worst fears were realised I felt more com- 
posed, yet the prospect of the immediate future might have 
appalled a stouter heart than mine, especially after the 
accounts I had heard from various quarters of the proceed- 
ings of the band into whose clutches I could not doubt 
that I had fallen. My composure must have been that 
of despair, or mingled surprise and stupidity. 

Without saying a word. the very individual who had 
commanded me to alight proceeded with an elaborate bow 
and a sinister smile, meant, I presume, to convince us of 
his polite education and chivalric bearing, to bind our 
hands closely behind our backs. This pleasant operation 
being performed, the order was given to imarch, the 
brigands fell into a species of Icose order before and 
behind us, and diverging at once from the route we had 
hitherto pursued, we were led, stumbling over stones and 
roots of trees, into the very heart of the wood that, from 
the first, had so excited my dismay. 

Not far, however, had we proceeded before I observed to 
my surprise that we were approaching a building of some 
sort. The .edifice in question eventually resolved itself 
into a dismantled villa half in ruins, but solidly built of 
stone, and which once, no doubt, had been a handsome 
and commodious residence. Conducted by a devious path 
to the more remote side of this structure we found our- 
selves on a piece of comparatively open ground, in the 
centre of which I perceived, seated on a rough bench, and 
playing with a large dog, a figure which at the first glance 
I assumed to be that of a youth. A moment more, however, 
and I was undeceived. The figure rose, and to my sur- 
prise—let me add, to my terror, I discovered it to be that 
ofa female. There could be no doubt of it—we were in 
the hands of Annetta Gloria, the most dreaded maraudet 
of the neighbourhood! A halt was immediately called, 
the men in front of us dispersed and we found ourselves 
face to face with a woman whose daring courage, refined 
cruelty, and utter absence of all scruple, were said to be 
unmatched by any of the opposite sex. 

Our captor’s appearance was more than merely suf 
prising, as regarded not only apparel but countenance an 
demeanour, it astounded me. It seemed like the reali- 
sation of a fantastic dream. It was a full and perfect 
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embodiment of that which, in common, I suppose, with 
most other persons, I had regarded as the picturesque 
but impossible conception of romancists. The chief of 
the brigands was a woman of youthful age, not above 
the medium height, of a symmetrically formed and com- 
act figure, and of a countenance which at first view 
might almost have been regarded as prepossessing. Her 
apparel consisted of black leather boots, elegantly but 
stoutly made, and reaching nearly to the knee, grey cloth 
knickerbockers, and a jacket of the same material trimmed 
with black braid, and opening across a shirt of fine linen. 
In a yellow leathern girdle she wore a brace of pistols, in 
true melodramatic fashion, and her head was sheltered by 
an Alpine hat of felt, looped up on one side, and orna- 
mented with a dark green feather. Her face was of the 
proverbial “‘babyfied”’ type, being expressive, if of any- 
thing, of quite angelic purity and innocence, her 
complexion was clear, though slightly tanned by the 
sun, and I shall have completed my description when 
I say that she had clear grey eyes of singular keenness, 
distinctly marked eyebrows, small, delicately sculptured 
aquiline features, a small mouth, with firmly set lips, and 
a classically modelled chin in some measure prominent. 
Her blonde chevelure, naturally abundant, was cut short in 
aspirit of strict utilitarianism, and floated in picturesque 
waves, in a species of aureole, around a small and daintily- 
formed head. As she sat in front of us, her one small, 
white hand, toying with a somewhat heavy whip, her other 
reposing on the head of a large dog which, crouched at 
her feet, its chin resting on her knee, gazed up in her 
countenance with a glance of affectionate admiration, there 
was that in her face, notwithstanding its undeniable 
beauty, which struck a chill to our hearts. Most utterly 
was it without a trace of benignity or softness; mercy, 
pity, truly feminine character, it had none. Its refinement 
was the refinement of cruelty ; shrewdness, and resolution 
it possessed in abundance, but in every more alluring 
element it was utterly deficient. 

After a brief pause, during which the woman had eyed 
us scrutinisingly, she said, in a clear, distinct, and 
metallic, yet not loud voice, ** You are English?” We 
replied in the affirmative. ‘‘ Untie their hands,”’ she con- 
tinued, in the same measured tone. The order was com- 
plied with on the instant. The next demand was for 
writing materials, which were immediately supplied. ‘‘ You 
will now,” said Annetta Gloria, “‘ communicate with your 
friends. The letter will at once be conveyed hence to any 
person or address you may select. If a satisfactory 
answer be not received in three days—‘t Well,” added the 
woman, with a mocking smile, ‘(I need not enter into 
disagreeable particulars; I will leave the rest to your 
imagination.” 

I shuddered, partly with terror, at these heartless words 
and the cruel manner in which they were spoken; partly, 
I will own, in a spirit of impotent rage. 

“Your ransom,” continued the chief of the brigands, 
turning to me and expressing herself in the same calm, 
matter-of-fact tone, ‘ will be fixed at five hundred pounds. 
Yours,” glancing towards poor Marie, “simply at a third 
of that sum.” 

My unfortunate maid sunk on her knees, and burst into 
tears. How, she pleaded, was a friendless girl in her 
Position to procure such anamount? But Annetta merely 
shrugged her shoulders, and though my husband being a 
man of strictly limited means, and the number of friends 
that we possessed in Italy, small, I could not for a moment 
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conceive how such a sum as that named by our captor 
could be obtained, I was in mercy bound to comfort my 
poor maid to the best of my ability. Having silenced her 
lamentations I proceeded to plead in my own turn, but 
quite without success. Annetta seemed scarcely to listen 
tome. While I spoke she smiled at her dog, stroked its 
head, and flicked her boot with her riding-whip that she 
held in her hand. At length, raising the eyes imperiously, 
she cut me short, saying in firm, icy accents, “ Write.” 
And write—warned by the expression of her features—I 
was reluctantly compelled to do. 


(To be continued.) 
—. 


IMPROMPTU. 
THE LADY AND HER PAGE. 


Our boots and shoes in former ages 

Were often blackened by our pages 

And if the wherewithal were lacking, 
*Twas Warren who supplied the blacking. 
To this our modern ways are foreign 

’Tis now the page that blackens Warren. 


— a 


ENGLISH LIFE FROM A FRENCH POINT 
OF VIEW. 


No. II.—Our Market GARDENERS. 


WE all eat vegetables, but how few of us think of those 
who pick them. Indeed if we thought of how we obtain 
all we use we should be wiser but sadder men. Yet our 
market gardens are close at hand, and situated in a country 
which, apart from the interest attached to its vegetable 
products, is replete with natural beauty. A trip to the 
neighbourhood of Fulham, Brentford, Isleworth, or Kew 
would fully repay us our trouble in beauty of scenery and 
fulness of air even if we learnt nothing about the market 
gardeners. The present season further encourages such 
an excursion. In all gardens men and women are busily 
reaping a rich harvest of French beans, vegetable marrows, 
&c., &c., while on the trees loads of apples are rapidly 
assuming that chubby red gloss which sharp teeth cannot 
resist. Our purpose, however, is not to describe these 
well-known neighbourhoods, but to say a few words about 
the people who obtain a livelihood by preparing the supply 
of vegetables needed in the markets of our great city. 
These are divided into three classes; firstly, the English 
of the district, then the Irish, who are the more numerous, 
and finally the Shropshire women who come for the 
harvest or picking season. These latter are but birds of 
passage, though the work they accomplish during their 
stay, is of the utmost use. They come alone, that is to 
to say, they leave their families behind them in their 
native country, but during their journey and their stay in 
the market gardens they maintain a spirit of clanship, 
dwelling together, travelling together, and returning to- 
gether. They are tall, and march with the regular, positive 
and determined step of a grenadier, while in their habits 
they are notorious for their cleanliness. 

Very different are the characteristics of the Irish in this 
neighbourhood. No such cleanliness distinguishes them, 
and though they do not leave when the summer is over, 
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but often seek winter employment as well, still they may 
be looked upon as a nomad tribe. Their interests are not 
riveted to the soil like those of our English peasantry, and 
their quick imagination often suggests golden fields beyond 
the suburbs of London. If, however, their social condition 
is not of a very satisfactory character, their ready, rough wit 
and merry disposition enable them to live happily through 
years of hardship and disappointment. It is a sight to see 
a group of Irish women picking, for instance, some dwarf 
beans. In an open field exposed to a broiling sun they 
spend some twelve hours stooping over those short stumpy 
plants, lifting the leaves and seeking the French beans 
underneath. Their general appearance and dress beggar 
description. One we noticed had pieces of a corn sack 
stitched together to form the skirt of her dress, while she 
wore an old straw bonnet with the remnants of a rich 
ribbon th-t had once been of a delicate tint of Naples 
yellow. Others wore above their black, straggling wild 
hair roughly twisted behind the head, a dirty coloured print 
handkerchief. Three or four had mens’ boots, and one the 
remnants of a man’s coat on. Yet from these rags issued 
the constant babble of careless voices, sometimes laugh- 
ing, sometimes singing an Irish melody. 

M. Régamey fortunately persuaded one amongst this 
group to stand for her portrait, though it was a matter of 
some difficulty to decide whether the homely short clay 
pipe should be included or not in the illustration. The use 
of tobacco, and especially in this form, may not quite 
harmonise with our idea of the gentler sex, but as they 
work like men it may be only logical that they should 
smoke also. If, however, the hardy workers have acquired 
a masculine taste for the pernicious weed, they have not 
entirely foregone their more natural love of ornament. 
Mary, whose portrait we have before us, has two bunches 
of artificial flowers in her bonnet, which are the pride of 
her heart, despite the mirthful jeers of her companions. 

The men are not so shabby in appearance, perhaps, 
because we do not expect men to dress so well, or because 
they earn more wages. These vary from fourteen to six- 
teen shillings a-week, and no perquisites. When we 
consider that the market gardens are so near London that 
London prices for the necessities of life are demanded in 
these districts, we can readily understand how difficult it 
must be to make the two ends meet. Thus, in the portrait 
of Mike, taken while he was busy delving on his master’s 
roadway, we note the care with which he has tied up his 
trousers under his knee to prevent the ends wearing out 
towards the ankles. His boots testify also that their owner 
thought more of economy and wear than either elegance 
or comfort. Under these circumstances, and with the 
example of South Warwickshire before them, it is not 
surprising that these men sought to strike a blow for 
better wages. The English were the first to start the 
movement, for they felt more interest in local affairs 
having thought neither of emigration nor of migration. 
Among them a man, who had formerly been a school- 
master, and was, therefore, better educated than the rest, 
came forward last year and suggested that the market 
gardeners should form agricultural unions and affiliate 
with the central union at Leamington. In a few weeks 
Mr. Eggleton became the Joseph Arch of the district. 
Night after night he addressed enthusiastic meetings at 
Brentford, Hounslow, Isleworth, Twickenham, in short, 
all about the neighbourhood. The whole country was 
roused, but there was, if anything, too much enthusiasm. 
There was more bluster than action, and though several 





unions were founded, the subscriptions were paid most 
irregularly. In many, if not most cases, the labourers 
carried away by Mr. Eggleton’s homely eloquence woul 
enter their names as members of the union, and even pay 
the first threepence entrance fee, but when a week had 
elapsed and it was time to pay a second instalment, the 
enthusiasm in the cause had marvellously changed into q 
dull feeling of indifference, suspicion, or selfishness. Yet 
in defiance of these adverse circumstances, the Irish, who 
were the most clamorous throughout, insisted on a strike, 
Mr. Eggleton argued in vain that a strike was the very 
last expedient, and not the first to which they should 
resort ; that their united funds did not amount to £6; that 
by organization and arbitration better results would, in al 
probability, be obtained. The Agricultural Labourers’ 
London Central Aid Committee sent down one of their 
delegates, who also gave the same advice and was not 
any the more heeded. Irish impetuosity was not to be 
resisted, they had heard much of strikes, and of successful 
strikes, so, without stopping to reason, they determined to 
strike too. Thus the men left off work, but as the union 
had no funds for them, the women continued to gather 
fruit in the gardens, and were able to earn enough to keep 
off absolute starvation. Such a strike naturally produced 
no other result than a general feeling of discontent on the 
part of both employed and employers. The men had to 
return to their fields, and though a slight increase of pay 
was accorded by most employers, still'the strike may be 
considered a failure. With quick perversity the men 
turned upon their leaders, and blamed them for the 
trouble they had endured. Mr. Eggleton found himself at 
once branded by the employers, who looked upon him asa 
dangerous man, while his own disciples treated him as if 
he had been the author of the very strike he had done his 
utmost to avoid. Of course this agitation made him lose 
his place, and now we find the old schoolmaster and 
unionist leader working from sunrise to sunset to earn 
fifteen shillings, on which he must keep a wife and several 
children. 

Our sketches of the market gardeners would not be 
complete if they did not include a portrait of their most 
popular leader, though his popularity lasted for so short a 
time. 


—_——_——_ ~- - 
A CURIOUS CHAPTER OF AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 





Il, 


I HAVE no distinct recollection of anything that happened for 
some days after the terrible events I have just recorded. I have 
merely a vague remembrance of a succession of hideous dreams, 
which seemed to extend over weeks and months, though I dis- 
covered afterwards that my delirium had lasted only a few days. 
Slowly I recovered my senses, but I was terribly weak and 
nervous. The least noise frightened me; a shout, the fall of 
some article, or the slamming of a door, filled me with appre- 
hension. 

I remember seeing my mother’s funeral from an upper window, 
and for nights afterwards I was haunted by a terrible figure 
which instinct told me was my mother in her shroud. This 
figure usually hovered in mid-air, the face veiled and the head 
drooping despondently ; but I knew that one day the veil would 
be suddenly torn aside, and that I should be paralysed by the 
awful face which as yet it concealed from view. Sometimes the 
apparition was quite close to me, so that I could feel the cold 
air that enveloped it; sometimes at a distance ; sometimes miles 
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and miles away, but still quite distinct, and so clearly defined 
that I could observe its every movement. It haunted me in my 
dreams, and in my waking hours. Instead of being comforted 
I was beyond measure alarmed at the idea that the spirit of my 
dead parent should always thus be hovering near me. 

By degrees Mrs. Allerton and Steevie Bembridge found out 
my secret, and it amused them greatly. The latter played all 
sorts of tricks at my expense, and when I became wild and un- 
manageable with fear and.excitement, the ex-stable boy locked 
me up for hours together in the disused cellar, having generally 
given me a good thrashing as a preliminary. 

There was one part of the house that I had never visited at 
all. It excited my curiosity in a high degree, and even my 
terror. I knew that it must contain more rooms than one; I 
knew also that for’ me it was forbidden ground. Mrs. Allerton 
had told me in plain language that if ever I were found ona 
certain staircase I should have such a flogging as I had never 
experienced yet. 

Perhaps for this very reason the staircase in question always 
had a peculiar though frightful fascination for me. I would 
steal towards it on tip-toe and listen in dread expectancy, with 
a beating heart, for I knew not what. 

The steps rose abruptly from the end of a gloomy passage with 
a tall narrow window on one side of it. The eighth step lost 
itself in darkness. This added to the mystery of the place. It 
was as though the stairs were a sort of Jacob’s Ladder. I could 
fancy ihat they led up into the clouds—into a grim horrible ghost 
land. They were ricketty and worm-eaten. I ventured to set 
foot on them once, and they creaked as if I had hurt them. 

I started back in terror. 

Then I raised my eyes and they met the gauntest face I had 
ever seen. It glared upon me from the canvas on which it was 
painted, and I thought it very strange that I had never noticed it 
before. Could it be a ghost? Could it have been gliding up 
stealthily behind my back? It was pale and rigid, for all the 
world like a corpse that had risen from the grave. I imagined 
that the eyes moved. Could it be that they were real eyes ? that 
there was somebody behind the picture staring at me through 
the hollow sockets, and terrifying me with malicious pleasure ? 

My heart thumped against my ribs like a bell. I turned and 
fled from the spot, and could fancy that I heard mocking laughter 
and the flapping of wings behind me. 

But one day Mrs. Allerton and Steevie Bembridge went out to 
take tea with a friend. I was left alone. I had been very quiet 
for some time past, and they had not thought it necessary to lock 
me up in the cellar, or even to handcuff me. ; 

I sate by the fire and moped. The silence like the Egyp- 
tian darkness of old, was so oppressive that it would be felt. It 
literally buzzed in my ears. 

A low far distant moan similar to the deep note of an organ, 
seemed to be coming nearer and nearer and to be gathering force 
as it approached. I could hear muttered whisperings. It was as 
though some one were dead in the house, and a myriad voices 
were discussing the circumstance under their breath. 

I could hear something tapping at the window. I could hear 
someone marching backwards and forwards overhead. I could 
hear footsteps in the yard outside. I could hear waggons 
rumbling and horses neighing in the distance. 

Bells, too, were ringing, but so softly that I knew they must be 
miles away. 

Boards creaked and groaned for no reason that I could dis- 
cover. 

When the coals sank in the grate they did so with a crash. 
All existing sounds were strangely magnified, and I believed that 
I had the power of hearing everything that was happéfing for 
miles around. 

My quickened senses could distinguish, without an effort, 
— so slight that ordinary ears could not have perceived them 
at all. 
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| towards me, that one was beginning to crawl over my back, that 
large centipedes were heaving up the fender, that myriads of 
| horrible creatures of all sorts were streaming in at the window, 
But I made a great effort and roused myself, took off my Coat 
and brushed it hurriedly, stamped my feet on the ground to shake 
| out any insects or reptiles that might be crawling up my legs, ang 
then, with footsteps that echoed appallingly, wandered upstairs 
out of the reach of imaginary spiders and cockroaches that had 
assumed the proportion of demons. 

By-and-bye something—I know not what 
the foot of the mysterious staircase. 

I looked up at the portrait; it frowned upon meas of yore, but] 
summoned up all my courage and tried to stare it down. 

I listened attentively ; not a sound was to be heard. I touched 
the bottom step with my foot. I drew a long breath to still the 
beating of my heart, cast a backward and defiant glance at the 
portrait that once passed seemed to have lost all its terrors, and 
boldly advanced. 

The passage was narrow, the staircase steep. It abruptly 
turned to the right, and in another moment I found myself on a 





impelled me towards 





landing. The floor was uncarpeted, the walls bare. To right 
and left were barred windows, in front of me stood a door, to one 
side of it was a corridor terminating in a second door. 

For a moment I hesitated, but the same mysterious powe: 
which had first set me in motion impelled me forward. I had no 
choice. It was equally impossible tor me to go backward or 
remain where I was. I was like a ship driven before the wind. 
I advanced without conscious muscular effort. I am not sure 
that I moved my feet. I certainly did not walk in the strict sense 
of the term; I was wafted on my way. 

It was growing rapidly dark. Sudden gusts of rain dashed 
against the ricketty windows bordering the corridor. Flakes of 
ice filled the air. It was bitterlycold. The blast—it was literally 
such—yelled savagely, and at intervals some enormous bird 
would be flung helplessly against the dirt-begrimed glass in the 
rattling casements. Still, and in spite of my growing terror, | 
was drawn steadily onward, and as I approached the door at the 
end of the passage, it opened slowly and silently of its own accord. 

I found myself enveloped in a thick mist. The clouds that sur- 
rounded me grew more and more dense. From a sullen grey they 
changed to black. It was darker than the darkest night. | 
shivered, and my teeth chattered, for the cold was agonising. 
I was no longer borne gently forward. I had to drag myself 
wearily along through the thick slimy vapour which clung around 
my feet and impeded my movements, though it was not sub- 
stantial enough to afford me more than momentary support. 

With each step I sank deeper and deeper, yet it was only by 
staggering forward that I could keep the upper part of my body 





above the surface at all. To have paused would have been to be 
lost. I foresaw a horrible death from suffocation. 

In spite of my efforts I had sunk rapidly lower, when—joy 
inexpressible—my feet struck against some hard substance. | 
made a violent effort. I thrust out my hand, and grasped what 
I imagined to be a rock. 

In another moment, however, I found that I had reached a low 
wall composed of irregularly shaped stones, I clambered up to its 
side without any difficulty, and to my great astonishment found 
myself in a room. 

I had now leisure to look backwards. 

As I did so I laughed. Why I must have been walking in my 
sleep. The door through which I had passed was still open.. ! 
recognised it at once. It connected the main body of the house, 
by means of a paved and covered way, with a neglected wing. 
But instead of keeping to the direct road I had strayed intoa 
wilderness of rank vegetation of all sorts, that years and years 
ago might have been a kitchen garden. Bordering the garden 
in question was a thicket, and into this also I had wandered. 

It was now a dark stormy evening, the clouds were racing by 
over head, and the rain was descending in torrents. The wind 





I felt insects crawling down my back. Every now and then 
my feet were pricked sharply. Shadowy monsters gesticulated 
behind me, and peered with a mocking grin over my shoulders. 
I was becoming enveloped in cobwebs, with threads so minute | 
that it was impossible to see them, and yet so strong that having 
once been wrought around me it would be impossible to break 
them. I fancied that enormous hairy spiders were creeping up | 


| the ground over which I had staggered. 


blew furiously. : 

Glancing downwards, I could still see, my deep foot-prints 
Immediately beneath 
me lay a pond, or rather shallow ditch filled with dirty water. 
recollected at this moment, that the wall on which I stood was 
always protected by a moat in the rainy season. 


I examined my dress and it was covered with mud. I put my 
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hand to my face, and on withdrawing it found that it was stained 
yith blood. I could not help smiling when I thought of the mad 
scramble in which I had lately been indulging. 

[turned and found myself in a large empty room lighted by the 
yindow through which I had clambered. A door in one corner 
excited my curiosity. I touched it and found that it was ajar. 
Then I paused a moment. I distinctly heard Mrs. Allerton and 
Steevie Bembridge talking in the next chamber. 
ina half whisper and I could catch a word only at intervals. They 
seemed to be plotting some fresh cruelty at my expense; and 
though I should have imagined that they were only a yard or two 
distant, I could hear their footsteps coming nearer and nearer, as 
ifthey were hastening home through the storm. 

But what annoyed and terrified me most of all was this, that 
though the voices came from one direction, the sound of the foot- 
steps came from another. 

Amoment more and my enemies were close up behind me: in 
asecond the housekeeper’s hand would be on my shoulder. 

Seized with a sudden panic I boldly pushed open the door and 
slammed it to behind me. 

| had scarcely done so when an appalling yell burst on my 
ears. 

There in front of me crouched up against the wall, I saw the 
veiled figure of my dreams. The face was towards me though 
covered. 

The monster clutched at me savagely with her long skeleton 
fingers. I took a backward step, but I could move no further, 

Then the terrible phantom rose and dashed aside the veil that 
covered her face. I was horrified to discover that it was the 
exact counterpart of my own. 

The figure darted upon me and caught me in its deadly embrace ; 
its gleaming eyes fixed upon mine, its ice-cold flesh against my 
own. 

My hair stood on end, my brain seemed to be flying up out of 
my head. 





Suddenly with an effort I recovered my voice, which had failed | 


mefora moment. I screamed aloud. 
“His mad mother, his mad mother,” shrieked 
mocking voices, and I fell to the ground fainting. 
But as I did so I saw two malignant countenances glaring at 
me over the shoulder of the phantom. I recognised them in the 
extremity of my terror. They were those of Steevie Bembridge 
and Mrs. Allerton. 


a thousand 


(To be continued.) 
REVIEWS. 
Merrie England in the Olden Time. By Georcer 


DaniEL, with Illustrations by John Leech and Robert 
Cruikshank. A new Edition. Warne & Co. 


This book, of which the greater part was published in 
Bentley's Miscellany, now comes out as a _ substantial 
volume, half humorous, half instructive and very much 
illustrated with foot-notes and drawings. Many of the 
pages are almost all made of foot-notes—the foot may be 
said to extend up to the eyebrows; the page, having the 
appearance of a man sunk over ears in his boots; two 
lines of original text at the top mark the place where it is 
disappearing, and tempt the reader to try and pull it up 
again while there is yet time. The text is a kind of 
rambling story, or series of dialogues with a fragile con- 
hection of excuse, professing to be incident. The charac- 
lets possess names on the good old pattern—they are 








But they spoke | 
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“Uncle Tim,” “ Benjamin Bosky,” ‘Master Guy and | 


Master Muff,” “Mr. M‘Sneesling,” &c. They are full of 
anecdote, information, and ballads. Mr. Bosky is dis- 
ttessingly competent as a balladist, and Uncle Timothy is 
fullof a kind of heavy, cart-horse benevolence. We are 
told of old coffee-houses, and booths, and customs ; we find 
od poems and songs on every other page. We will quote 
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the smallest of the songs, because it ts the smallest. It is 
sung by Master Muff ;— 
‘* There was a little bird 
His cage hung in the hall ; 
On Monday morning, May the third, 
He could'nt sing at all. 
** And for this reason, mark, 
Good people great and small, 
Because the pussy, for a lark 
Had eat him bones and all.” 

One wishes the poet had been smaller, or the cat 
larger, that he might have shared the bird’s fate, as its 
condition on Monday, the third of May, seems to have 
been his also, on that and the previous and succeeding 
days. 

But “‘ Merrie England” contains matter of moral value, 
as well as trivial rhyming. Here is an example :— 

‘* Youth is a season of ingenuousness and enjoyment, when we desire 
to please, and blush not to own ourselves pleased.” 

This is from the Introduction; a very unfit place for 
joking, and leads us to the conclusion that the author has 
lived with persons over fifty years old ever since he can 
remember. 

One more example of his thoughtful style may be given, 
which may perhaps, improve the mind of a reader, even in 
a review :— 

‘‘The world is a stage; the men and women the players; Chance 
composes the pieces; Fortune (blind jade!) distributes the parts; the 
fools shift the scenery; the philosophers are the spectators; the rich 
occupy the boxes, the powerful the pit, and the poor the gallery; the 
forsaken of Lady Fortune snuff the candles; Folly makes the concert ; 
and Time drops the curtain.” 


The sentiment is perhaps slightly Pagan for a Christian 


country, but the wit here is as pointed as a thistle bud ; 


and that it may be good food for such readers as enjoy 
that kind of eating, is the double-fisted sarcasm which the 
tone of mind resulting from a perusal of the present volume 
suggests to us. We can sincerely recommend it to any 
one who desires to be amused. It has a long and valuable 
index at the end, well suited toa book of reference, but it is 
ornamented with the most grotesque and burlesque illus- 
trations, in the style called ‘“ humorous,” because every 
one has a mouth four inches long and eyes dropping from 
his head, disjointed legs, and hands and feet like 
maps of the Scottish Isles. This produces delusion and 
may induce unfortunate people to take up the book in the 
hope of finding fun and nonsense. They will find a treatise 
thereon ; and will be as much shocked asa girl who should 
receive on the 14th of February, a little paragraph from 
Hunter, on the respiratory organs, printed on scented satin 
and framed in cupids and curliqueue papers. 


She and I. A Love Story: A Life History. By John 
C. Hurcneson. In Two Vols. R. Bentley & Son. 
1873. 


We sincerely hope that with most of our readers the 
tale of their life will not be conterminous with that of 
their love, and that the example of Romeo and Juliet, or 
Mr. Lorton and Min, may not be largely imitated within 
our own circle of acquaintance. A disappointment in love 
is no doubt a trial of the greatest magnitude, but, after all, 
good men and true have lived through such things, and 
found a better vent for their feelings than in writing blank 
verse upon buried hopes. We confess, too, that from the 
first we felt inclined to doubt the final success of Mr. 
Lorton’s hapless passion, for, of course, it was wrong on 
his part to have conceived it in church, and to have 














adopted all sorts of illicit means for ministering to its 


growth. In the latter process circumstances certainly 
favoured him largely, and we should like to know the real 
name of that metropolitan suburb where gentlemen, of no 
particular position or prospects, are permitted to address 
eligible young ladies by their Christian names after a few 
weeks of surreptitious intercourse. Mrs. Clyde, Min’s 
worldly mother, seems to us a very sensible woman, and 
we consider that she was perfectly right in saving her 
daughter from marriage with a man whose principles gave 
way the very first time they were put to the proof. How- 
ever, romantic young ladies are scarcely likely to agree 
with us on this point, and as there may be such among 
our readers, it is only fair to add that this love story is 
one that they will thoroughly enjoy, and one that will do 
them no harm to peruse. Sensational it is, but its sen- 
sationalism has nothing to do with vice or crime. It is 
purely as well as cleverly written, and if it be the author’s 
first work, we are disposed to believe that he may attain a 


considerable amount of success in novel writing. He | 


must, however, beware of such exhibitions of pedantry as 
occasionally disfigure the pages of these volumes. When 
the good vicar becomes didactic upon the subject of reli- 
gion or rivers, he is a nuisance; and hardly less so is the 
hero himself, when endeavouring to improve his fair lady’s 
mind, and to display the varied contents of his own. Still 
the novel is above the average, and the interest, awakened 
at the outset, is well sustained to the very end. 


Unity in Variety. A Series of Arguments based on the 
Divine Workmanship in our Planet, the Constitution 
of the Human Mind, and the Inspired History of 
Religion. By GeorGe WarBURTON WELDoN, M.A., 
&c. Bell and Daldy. 


To a great extent the secondary title of this volume 
explains its scope and object, but it does not entirely 
represent the breadth and fulness of the author's argu- 
ment. Though he fancies his subject unpopular, it is not 
likely that his treatment of it will fail of being studied and 
appreciated by a fair number of reflecting persons, for we 
have never found that enquiries and essays having for 
their object the cause of charity, toleration and compre- 
hension fall flat, or miss their object. An attached 
churchman, he writes under the constraining conviction 
that “there are differences of administrations but the 
same Lord,’”’ and he endeavours by a series of cogent 
arguments to show that as in nature, as in the history and 
structure of the human mind, as in every department of 
science, there is also, in revealed religion, one plan, but 
many forms, and that this analogy is designed and of 
Divine arrangement. His book is professedly rather 
suggestive than exhaustive, and its first title, « Unity in 
Variety,” is suggested by the ‘‘Constantia Mobilis,” or 
**Constancy which includes Motion,”’ which is Mr. Leslie 
Ellis’ emendation of Bacon’s last words, usually printed 
“‘Nobilem Constantiam”’.in the “Thema Ceeli.”’ Mr. 
Weldon has not approached his task without preparation 
and qualificatory study, for to be able to deal with 
questions of Natural Science in support of his arguments, 
he has studied in the Medical School of the University of 
Cambridge. The scope of his work is, that “the Divine 
wisdom and lovingkindness which have enriched our 
planet in every department of its diversified materials 
from the naked surface of the primeval granite to the 
exquisite beauty and colouring of the landscape, are 
evidences of the adaptation of the law of Unity of Plan to 
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an endless Variety of Form ;"’ and that the Church of God 
is no exception to this general law, or an alien to the 
operations of the Divine handiwork. In one telling 
° . . ° 5 
chapter the argument for Unity in Variety is deduced 
from the analogy of the structure of our planet to the 
structure of the Bible; and we cannot too much commend 
the choice of language, and copiousness, and propriety of 
illustration which characterises the argument, and deals 
with the objection to the written Revelation of God that it 
has not that order and regularity we expect in a literary 
composition. After quoting Professor Buckland touching 
the arrangement which underlies the seeming disorder of 
materials in the Earth’s crust, Mr. Weldon goes on to 
say :— 

‘So Geology speaks of the crust of the earth on which we live, 
Now the similar structure of the Bible promotes spiritual industry, 
forces us into contact with every portion of its surface, and is one of 
the sources of that inexhaustible fulness and freshness which dis. 
tinguishes it from every other book. If the Bible was constructed with 
epic or dramatic regularity, it would consist of a simple moral, and a 
simple set of characters, easily found and very soon exhausted. The 
parts of striking beauty and interest would be known and remembered, 
the rest would be neglected and forgotten. Here the Truth of God is 
scattered through the independent productions of men of different ages 
and countries, giving force to their testimony because it shows the 
impossibility of collusion. It is brought into contact with every variety 
of character and condition, and thus, instead of a simple moral, we 
have lessons of instruction, wide as our nature and numerous as our 
spiritual wants. Here, as elsewhere, the jewels are embedded in 
coarser materials, and as we know where we may find the precious 
stone which is suited to the spiritual exigency of the moment, we are, 
therefore, habitually brought into contact with every portion of that 
Word, which the Almighty has constructed to make us wise unto 
Salvation.” —P. 63-4. 


The chapter headed “The Arch-type and its Modifica- 
tions,” pp. 90-102, is as readable as the passage we have 
quoted, only naturally more abstruse; and another very 
attractive chapter (chap. xii.) on the ‘“ Language of 
Flowers,” goes far to prove the author’s high argument 
out of an intimate acquaintance and keen love of botany 
and floriculture. Though, of course, Mr. Weldon’s thesis 
involves him in manifold dangers of over-comprehensive- 
ness, and inclines him to err, if error is possible, in excess 
of charity, we cannot say that we have found any passage 
where he at all surrenders, or abates from, the stand- 
points of Anglican orthodoxy, and we can only anticipate 
good from a treatise of which the last words are—‘“ In 
things necessary, Unity. In things indifferent, Liberality. 
In all things, Charity.” Amen! surely; though we are 
not quite sure that the writer has not given way to 
partisanship where, in an early part of his volume (p. 17), 
he contrasts the study of Nature, the broom in full blossom 
with the dusty and worm-eaten volumes of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers! In the same passage he counsels 
‘* students of theology, whose minds are often diseased with 
over-study, to go forth, hammer in hand, and examine the 
stones of witness on some mountain range, or wander 
among the wild flowers in quiet haunts, and then consider 
the lilies, how they grow.’ We should like to ask him 
whether there is not a botanist’s craze, and a geologist’s 
craze, as well as a patristic craze; and we fail to see why 
all three studies might not go hand-in-hand in the same 
individual, or be taken up, either one of them, as health- 
fully and as helpfully as the others. The only fault we 
have to find in the book is this slap at the Fathers. We 
owe them personally a great debt; but we are not, there- 
fore, disposed to depreciate or ignore the branches 
Natural Science. 
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The “ Figaro.” 

The publication before us is quite one of the institutions 
of the day. It is the sole existing periodical that displays 
anything like fun and genuine humour. Grave people 
may call it frivolous, but to judge from the half-dozen 
numbers on our desk, it is certainly very amusing. It pro- 
yokes a smile—a good many smiles, not as most pro- 
fessedly entertaining papers do, by their ludicrous stupidity, 
but by its real cleverness. Yet its purpose is more than 
merely to amuse ; though avoiding tediousness in any 
shape, and courteously careful not to ‘button-hole” its 
readers, it gives a good deal of sound information and 
sound advice on serious matters of current interest. It is 
a great anthority on theatricals and music: it has more 
than a word to say on art: social topics, too, come within 
its scope, and seem to be very caustically treated. The 
pages not oily bristle with lively paragraphs de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis, but abound as well with animated 
sketches. Portraits are given, various quaint figures 
strike quaint attitudes, very pretty faces appear adorned 
with the most tantalising of bonnets and the most fantas- 
tic of enchanting coiffures ; strange animals with strangely 
human countenances are put in apparently for the delecta- 
tion of the little folk; and in the centre of each number 
we find a spirited cartoon. Add to all this that the 
“Figaro” is careful never in the slightest degree to offend 
against propriety, and we think our readers will agree 
with us, that a better pennyworth it would be difficult to 
find. Its purpose is unpretending, but that purpose it 
fulfils very amply. It is quite free from humbug. Is not 
that alone a rare merit now-a-days ? 


= 


FRANCE. 

MaDAME JupITH has captivated even the more fastidious critics 
of France with the charms of her “ Lucie de Courseulles.” In 
some respects it is regarded as a very romance of romances— 
eulogised, as it has actually been by one enthusiastic admirer, as 
combining within it many of the traits of manner of Balzac, 
Dumas, Gozlan, Sand, Sandeau, and Reybaud! Surprise is 
expressed that the author of a work so eminently dramatic in 
its situations should never have turned her attention as a writer 
stagewards. The hint will probably be taken—not improbably 
by the dramatic adaptation of the plot so skilfully contrived and 
employed by Madame Judith in her character as a novelist. 

A brilliant member of Parisian society has passed away— 
abruptly and prematurely—in Dardenne de la Grangerie. A 
delightful host, or, to use a thoroughly English phrase, “a 
host in himself,” the very incarnation of hospitality, never 
happier than when he had a picked company of guests around 
him, beaux esprits—enjoying with himself some choicest ménu 
worthy of a modern Lucullus—he was himself, besides, one of the 
most refined and delightful of conversationalists. Bon-mots, 
anecdotes, trifles light as air, flew from his lips in ceaseless 
abundance, as rare and radiant to those “children of a larger 
growth” around him, his chosen intimates and companions, as 
ever were or will be to the juveniles, in the summer sunshine, in 
a garden, the prismatic soapbubbles that glitter and vanish! 
The wit and gourmet over whose loss so many are now, in all 
sincerity, lamenting, was at the time of his going no more than 
thirty-eight. At his last supper they sat treize a table. A few 
hours afterwards he was no more. Blithe though the memory 
he has left behind him, there was a touch of tragic interest in 
the record of his life. Imprisoned during the régime of the 
Commune, he was twice placed with his back to the wall to be 
the target of a fusillade. From that murderous death, however, 
he escaped. Souvenirs, relics as they might rather be called, of 
his fellow-prisoners, he treasured up in his well-known Hotel in 
the Rue ‘Madame. Conspicuous among these were the spoon 
and porringer of Monsignor Darboy, the martyred Archbishop, 
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venerable prelate. 

As for the chief part of the robes worn by the late Archbishop 
at the time of his most cruel assassination they are treasured up 
now in the sacristy of Notre Dame, the back of the white surplice 
and of the violet cassock being stained, saturated, incrusted with 
the life streams of the revered and sainted hostage. There also, 
in the sacristy of Notre Dame, are stored up and shown as 
mementos to every chance visitor, a portion of the backbone of 
Archbishop Affre, as well as the bullet that caused his death, by 





fracturing the spine, when, as the bonus pastor [qui] dat animam 
suam pro ovibus suis, he was shot down, on the barricade in the 
Place de la Bastille, on the 26th of June, 1848. 

Talking of the preservation of bones as relics, one of the oddest 
anywhere to be seen in Paris is treasured up in a glass-case 
in the Hotel de Cluny—to wit, the jawbone of the great Moliere, 
the incomparable Poquelin! 

Foremost among the Parisian journalists, as Englishmen very 
well know, is M. John Lemoinne. As Englishmen don’t 
generally know, however, that brilliant political writer is almost, 
one might say, by birth one of themselves. Fifty-eight years 
ago, on the 17th of October, 1815, he was born of French parents 
in London. Hence, doubtless, his being christened John instead 
of Jean Emile Lemoinne. His anti-Republican pronunciamento, 
recently in the Fournal des Débats, is certainly one of the most 
significant signs of the times for a long while witnessed. Some- 
thing more than the throwing up of a straw—rather than that, 
the unfurling of a banner, bearing upon it a well-known blazonry, 
the folds of which stream straight out upon the strong wind 
now bearing the vessel of the State towards some (whose ?) 
sovereignty. 

Can it possibly be—for it really looks like it!—that “the 
authorities” in Paris want, in some way or another, to make 
England look ridiculous? I ask for two sufficient reasons. 
First of all, because the only specimens of English art anywhere 
to be found on view in the Grand Galleries of the Louvre are two 
wretched little pictures (in immense frames) by Constable. 
Secondly, because at the Monnaie the only specimen of English 
postage stamps displayed in the glass-cases containing the 
otherwise ample collection, is—will you believe it ?—a half- 
penny post-card! Literally one single ha’penny post-card! as 
the solitary specimen from the United Kingdom of an art that 
England was the first to originate! Was ever anything more 
preposterous ? ‘ 








Hard by the site of the grand building erected seven years ago 
for the International Exhibition (that of 1865) there is now on 
view surely about the very finest Panorama ever produced. It 
depicts with the vividness of reality the so-called “ Defence of 
Paris! Incident after incident of the most tragic character has 
been introduced into the foreground, each one with a terrible 
vraisemblance. A soldier is dying in one direction, so visibly, 
that your instinct is to rush to his assistance. A building is in 
flames in one part—another is half hidden in stifling smoke. The 
very sky overhead is like the “blue serene,” rather than like “a 
painted sky ” upon a stretched canvas. 

I can fortunately give you an authentic instance just now come 
to my knowledge, of an undoubted centenarian who has, only 
within the last few days, expired at Boulogne-sur-mer. The 
reality of the facts are within my own private knowledge—and 
the case in point must have convinced even a sceptic in such 
matters like Sir George Cornewall Lewis. The deceased was a 
venerable lady, one Madame Cosyn, who died on Monday, the 
25th ult. at the grand old age of 102 years 1 month and 11 days, 
having been born on the 14th of July, 1771—actually eighteen years 
BEFORE the first French Revolution! Two years BEFrore the 
birth of the Emperor Napoleon the Great. 

At Garnier Fréres there has been just published a work having 
upon its title-page these words, ‘‘ Conférence et Discours Littér- 
aires, avec une Introduction, par—(who do you think ?)—M. 
Jules Favre—(under what title ?)—de l’Académie Frangaise.” As 
M. Barbey d’Aurevilly remarked :—* M. Jules Favre a deux tétes : 
celle de la vipére politique, et celle de la grenouillette littéraire !”’ 
He raises them alternately—the former deadly and venomous, 
the latter sufficiently feeble and innocent. Happily the head of 
the “ vipére politique” has been somewhat crushed—as you 
would say “scotched not killed.” As for M. Jules Favre’s head 
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as an Academician (save the mark!), as a “ grenouillette littér- 
aire”"—the public might say of that, whenever he raises it, as 
the burly miner said to his vixenish wife when she was clapper- 
clawing—* It amuses you and it don’t hurt me !” 

Along the departments of the Dréme and of Ardéche, there 
have been felt at uncertain intervals, fora long time past, shocks 
of earthquake. These have naturally excited at last a good deal 
of disquietude among the inhabitants. A commission of scien- 
tific men has consequently been appointed to inquire into the 
probable sources of these movements of the earth. One of its 
members, M. Dalmas, an eminent French geologist, has very 
recently spoken upon the matter, his opinion being entirely ad- 
verse to the notion of there being internal fires whose vents, 
according to the old-fashioned idea, are volcanoes. 


—_—_—_—_—_——_—_____—_ 


THE THEATRES. 


CHARING CROSS. 

Tue Charing Cross Theatre has certainly been very unlucky. 
No manager has succeeded in making a success there, and unless 
Mr. Nation can considerably brighten up his programme, we 
doubt whether he will prove any exception to the rule. Mr. 
Nation's theory of management see1s to consist in the revival 
of an old play and the production of an extravaganza in which 
all the songs are of his own writing, arranging, or imitating. It 
is often said that persistence in putting a thing prominently 
forward invariably leads, through notoriety, to success. Mr. 
Nation has shown plenty of persistence in affording to the public 
an opportunity of hearing his songs, with what success the result 
of his present venture will show. 

We cannot think that the revival of either Garrick’s Irish Belle, 
or Douglas Jerrold’s Doves in a Cage, is a particular boon to play- 
goers. The farce was probably novel and amusing in Garrick’s 
time, but the incidents are quite threadbare now, and the 
effect is very heavy. Doves in a Cage is by no means one of 
Jerrold’s most pleasing works, and the Fleet marriages were 
evident mysteries to many of the audience. The action of the 
piece is somewhat involved, and the final scheme by which the 
sincerity of the lovers’ affection is tested is obscure, and there 
are no very striking or amusing characters. A fairly strong com- 
pany appeared. Mr. Allen, an actor of New York and Melbourne 
reputation, who is, however, not new to London, having appeared 
at Sadler’s Wells and, we think, at the Globe, plays the hero with 
a certain amount of dash, and Miss Carlyle was an interesting 
Mabellah. The other chief parts were filled by Mr. Wood, Mr. 
Stephens and Mr. Yarnold. None of the actors appeared quite 
at home in their parts, or in their costumes, which had a very 
operatic effect. 

Mr. Gilbert a’Beckett’s extravaganza which may best be de- 
scribed as a modern burlesque Bowdlerised for the use of families 
and schools, contains some good points. The leading idea is 
that of a twentieth century traveller, with all the extraordinary 
inventions of that yet distant period, transported back to the 
middle ages, and some humour is derived from the situation. 
But as soon as any fun really begins, it breaks off in order that a 
young lady may sing one of Mr. Nation’s songs, which have no 
apparent connection with the piece. Some good lively concerted 
music would have put far more life and go into the extravaganza 
than “ triolets,” ‘“ roundelays,” or extraordinary effusions about 
the “Tic-Tac of the Mill,” which last morceau had a most ludi- 
crous effect. Mr. Nation had better give his songs as a sort of 
interlude between the two plays which form the serious business 
of the evening. They would serve very pleasantly to while away 
the time during which the audience, in these thirsty days, is 
away engaged in taking refreshment. The burlesque company is 
certainly weak. Mr. A. Wood shows some humour as a modern 
tourist, Mr. Yarnold labours hard to get some fun out of the part 
of a jester, and Miss Emily Pitt strives bravely to interest the 
audience in Mr. Nation's songs. The rest of the young ladies 
were of ordinary amateur calibre, and when they sang Mr. 
Nation’s songs we thought instinctively%of music halis. 

We must, however, add that if The Last of the Legends is not 
very nice, it is not naughty. It is, indeed, very decorous. There 
are no cancans, no * breakdowns,”—we mean in a technical sense 


—and nothing at all improper; and the “grand ballet,” by, 
principal dancer and eight! assistants, is simplicity itself,” }, 
might scarcely suit the patrons of Mdme. Judic, but it may safely 
be seen by schools. If we may suggest to Mr. Nation a litt 
classical mottb, we would recommend him to put the words of 
Horace at the top of his playbill— 
” Carmina non prius 
Audita, musarum sacerdos, 
Virginibus, puerisque canto.” 








The appearance of Mr. John S. Clarke at the Haymarket calls 
for but little remark. Of the actor himself and his performanees 
we have often spoken, and as Dr. Pangloss and Major de Boots 
he is well-known. His impersonations are a little toned down, 
perhaps, but as full of grotesque humour as of yore. The 
managers deserve great credit for the completeness with which 
they have filled the other parts. Mr. George Belmore, a sterling 
artist, gives a thoroughly artistic and finished sketch of Zekiel 
Homespun, and Miss Bufton shows her usual force in so slight a 
part as Pheebe. 

The death of Mrs. Frank Matthews removes another of the 
old school of actors. She made her first appearance on the stage 
at the old Adelphi on the gth of November, 1829, as Kitty Sligo 
in Billy Taylor, and for forty years did good service. In private 
life she was invariably genial and good humoured, though some. 
what brusque and outspoken in manner, but loved and respected 
by all who knew her. We well remember the amusing zeal with 
which, some five years ago, she galvanised into life a somewhat 
dull company of amateurs, and the tact and knowledge she 
showed in so doing. 

The Prince of Wales’ will re-open with School. 
Josephs is engaged for the part of Bella. 

In the version of La fille de Madame Angot to be produced at 
the Philharmonic, Miss Dolaro will play Clairette, Miss Julia 
Matthews, Lange, Miss Annie Goodall the poissarde who sings 
the “ Fille de Madame Angot ”’ song, and Mr. Nordblom has been 
selected for Ange Pitou. 

Signor Serazzi, Mr. Carte’s tenore robusto has been very suc- 
cessful at Dublin: he is of the Mongini school and his voice 
extends to the high C. 


Miss Fanny 


i aa _ —— 
MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue choir of Westminster Abbey have a custom, which from 
experience on Sunday morning we find still prevails, of detaching 
the opening sentences of the Sanctus in the Communion office 
and singing it as an introit before the service. We are aware 
that in the “services” of many of our older composers, prepared 
for use in a day when a choral use of the Communion office was 
unknown, this practice is sanctioned by the insertion of the music 
before the Kyrie, but in these days of enlightenment one would 
expect better things from the Abbey choir and its able precentor, 
Mr. Flood Jones. The habit has iiterally nothing to commend it, 
and the sooner it is discontinued the better. Whether musical of 
ritually, it is indefensible. 

The Committee of Management of the Royal Academy of 
Music are being hard pressed in several quarters to give a cleat 
statement of their grounds for refusing to accept the offered use 
of rooms at the Albert Hall, pending the formation of a National 
Training School on the basis of the Academy. There 1s 4 
growing feeling among the profession that the Committee will be 
unable to give any satisfactory explanation of their course 0 
action, and that they have been too much inclined to forget that 
they are only acting as trustees of a National Institution and not 
as the managers of a private establishment. 

Mr. Goffrié, a violin player well-known in London, and the 
promoter of some Chamber Con certs at Willis’ Rooms which 
proved a financial failure some years back, has, we understand, 
been engaged by Mr. Maretzek as chef d’attaque for the approach: 
ing opera season at the Academy of Music, New York. 

Wilhelmj, the violinist, has been decorated by the Sultan with 
the Order of the Mejidie. 

The London hoardings are placarded with bills of the Musical 








Festival at Spa, the programme of which we announced 4 ort: 
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‘sht ago, and the directors of the railway company offer tickets 
night ago, : beer > ’ 
to visitors at reduced rates, available for return at the close of 
the concerts. . , ‘ , 

The reply of the Committee of Council on Education to the 
Tonic Sol-Fa College memorial on the subject of Mr. Hullah’s 
alleged unfair treatment of Tonic Sol-Fa students in his recent 
examination of the Training Colleges, completely answers the 
allegations made, by proving that they were either altogether 
unfounded or based on misapprehensions. In one case, the 
ynfavourable opinion which Mr. Hullah had expressed in 
reference to the singing of Old Notation students, had been 
twisted by the memorialists who brought them forward as applied 
to Tonic Sol-Fa students, and thus the Committee very justly 
exposed their want of candour. As regards the examination in 
music-writing, for the revival of which the memorialists prayed, 
the Committee state that it will be adopted when it is thought 
desirable, while they also allay the fears of Mr. Curwen and his 
friends by repeating the statement which we made last week as 
to Mr. Hullah’s intention to examine in Harmony in both 
Notations. Finally, the Committee state that nothing has been 
brought forward which in any way shows that Mr. Hullah 
conducted his examinations with anything but perfect fairness, 
and they say “‘we are glad to see the most complete confi- 
dence in him.” 

The Birmingham Festival of 1873 will be remembered in musical 
history as a meeting favoured in an almost exceptional manner, not 
only by the number and quality of its novelties, but by the presence 
of the Duke of Edinburgh, which, so great is the feeling of loyalty, 
and the love of seeing royalty in the seven-hilled city, had, we may 
fairly suppose, some influence on the receipts, which, during the 
week, exceeded those of 1870 by the large sum of £1,529. As to 
the new works, Mr. Sullivan's Oratorio, great in conception and 
great in design, can scarcely be said to have been great in execu- 
tion as far as the composer is concerned. Adopting a title which 
has been rendered for ever memorable in one section of the world 
ofart by Mr. Holman Hunt's famous picture, he has failed to 
produce a musical counterpart, and although when the propor- 
tions of his work are reduced, many parts of it will be heard with 
satisfaction, it cannot be said that it is likely to live beside the 
eforts of the great masters. In the airs allowed to the chief 
characters there is but little that will haunt the ear, and although 
there is much masterly orchestration in the work and some clever 
vocal part writing, it does not impress the hearers with the feel- 
ing that the composer was inspired by his theme. Unless this is 
the case, as it so unquestionably was with Handel and Mendel- 
ssohn, itis impossible to produce an Oratorio of the first rank. 
The cantatas of Signor Schira and M. Randegger met with an 
equally hearty reception, but the former, The Lord of Burleigh, was 
marred by a too free use of the more noisy instruments in he 
orchestra—a defect by no means uncommon at the present day, 
even with accomplished musicians such as the composer. Signor 
Randegger’s work was far superior in this respect, though more 
tunefulness in the vocal parts was looked for, but, taken as a whole, 
it will probably gain the most favourable verdict of the three 
novelties produced. The posthumous Rossinian works were 
eagerly anticipated, and the chorus of Titans, characteristic and 
fective, was deservedly applauded. The programmes of the 
miscellaneous concerts were throughout fairly interesting, and, 
taken as a whole, the good people of Birmingham had good cause 
to be satisfied. Sir Michael Costa conducted, and his admirable 
orchestra was supported by an equally excellent chorus. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Stoney Haut, whose fame as a draughtsman has been made on 

the Graphic, will be the illustrator of ‘‘ The Parisians,” which will 

re-issued now in four 6s. monthly volumes, beginning in 
October. 

A Swedish and an Australian story are on the eve of making 
their appearance here in England. The Swedish one is a novelette 
translated by Annie Wood, the title of it being ‘‘ Love and Pride,” 
which is the sub-title, by-the-way, of Lord Lytton’s Lady of 
Lyons. The Australian tale will appear anonymously next 
month, in three volumes, and will be called “ Mysie’s Pardon.” 





The Oriental, which aspires to be the recognised organ in this 
country of our Eastern possessions, is edited by J. H. Stocqueler. 
Its second number has just been published. 

Under the guise of a Lesson and a Warning, a strange six- 
pennyworth has just been published, called ‘* How to Get Out of 
Newgate, by One who has done it, and can do it again.” It is 
like a confidence from the Ghost of Jack Shephard, and must be 
especially aggravating, as a recipe too tardily brought to light, to 
Bidwell and Company, the American Bank Forgers. 

W. S. Mayo’s “ Kaloolah” is the new volume of the Railway 
Library for September. 

Dr. William Wagner has in the press, with English Notes, a 
re-issue of Schiller’s ‘* Maid of Orleans.” 

A new edition, carefully revised, is preparing by R. Shilleto, 
M.A., of *‘ Demosthenes De Falsa Legatione.” 

Charles Kingsley’s “* At Last,” being an account of a Christmas 
in the West Indies, has reached its third edition. 

Mrs. Abell, née Elizabeth Balcombe, the ‘* Miss Betsee” of the 
Great Napoleon, published some years before her death her 
Recollections of the Emperor at Saint Helena. These recollec- 
tions, carefully revised throughout, and with additional matter by 
her daughter, will be issued from the press next week (probably 
on Wednesday) in a new and enlarged form. 

The Rev. C. Swainson gives promise of publishing soon “A 
Handbook of Weather-Folk Lore.” 

A new volume of verse called ‘* Poems and Songs,” by Godfrey 
Egremont, has recently been published by Provost and Co. 

The twenty-third session of the Royal School of Mines began 
in Jermyn Street yesterday. 

A new illustrated edition of ‘‘ Pisistratus Brown, M. P., in the 
Highlands,” has just been published—not unseasonably. 

Another volume of poetry may be looked for this autumn from 
the hand of Algernon Swinburne. 

It is hoped that the late John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography may 
make its appearance not later than in October. 

The one infamous name “ damned to everlasting fame,” as the 
foil to the glory and purity of the English Bench is that—as all 
the world knows—of Judge George Jeffries, the Unjust Judge, as 
he has been terribly called. As an awful record of his injustice, 
there is now preparing for publication, ‘‘ The Western Martyr- 
ology, or Bloody Assizes,” being an authentic account of the 
victims of the cruel Lord Chancellor. 

Within a few days of each other a couple of comets have been 
discovered by two keen-sighted French observers—M. Henry, at 
Paris, and M. Borelly, at Marseilles. 

A sterling actress has passed away recently, at Brompton, 
in the person of Mrs. Frank Matthews. The deceased, who 
was in her sixty-seventh year, succumbed after only a very few 
days’ illness. 

There will be published in this country, before the present 
month is out, a remarkable new work by Professor Arnold Guyot, 
the author of Earth and Man. It will be entitled simply “ Phy- 
sical Geography,” and will be embellished with a profusion of 
maps and illustrations. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman is about to re-appear upon the New 
York stage as Meg Merrilies. 

Wilkie Collins will, during the next season, superintend, in the 
Empire City, the production, on the boards of the Olympic there, 
of the dramatised version of his Woman in White. 

The Claimant is cleverly described by the News of the Old 
Court Suburb as “ the mysterious individual enveloped in a cloud 
of colonial adventures and doubtful aliases.” 

A sixth edition of Isaac Todhunter’s “‘ Treatise on the Differ- 
ential Calculus,” has made its appearance. 

In January, 1874, a new quarterly review is to be started at 
New York, called the International. Dean Stanley, Thomas 
Hughes, M.P., Mr. Froude, the historian, and Dr. Dollinger, are 
among the contributors. 

A panoramic guide to places of interest along the Midland 
Railway has just been published. A similar guide to all other 
great trunk lines would be welcomed by a great multitude of 
travellers, and would surely find a ready sale at the bookstalls of 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Messrs. Willing. 

Blanchard Jerrold will begin his curious record of the Walkers, 
with especial reference to ‘“‘ The Original,” in the October number 
of The Gentleman’s, 
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sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. ALex. Ross, 248, High Holborn, London. 


HAIR-DESTROYER.—248, High Holborn, London.—A ex. Ross's DePiLaTory 
removes superfluous Hair from the face, neck, and arms, without effect to the 
skin. 38. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. 


RAY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London. Aex. Ross's Hair Dys produces 
: a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is permanent and perfectly natural 
inefiect. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. 


Lately completed (Third Volume), 1s., sent for 14 stamps by the Editor, 
ALFx. ROSS'S TOILET MAGAZINE, giving modern, curious, practical, 
and pleasing information upon improving a Homely Appearance, by the aid of 
= = artifices therein deserted. Edited by Arex. Ross, 248, High Holborn, 
ondon. 


\ JHAT is your CREST 
and MOTTO ?—Send name and 
county to “ Culleton's Heraldic Office.” 
38. ou. plain; sketched in heraldiic co- 
lours, 7s.; crest engraved on seals, book- 
plates, and steel dies, 7s. 6d.; Manual of 
leraldry, 3s. od. post free, by T. Culleton, 
25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane), W.C. 
= rt) He ThE 
C ULLETON’S PLATES 

‘ for MARKING LINEN require no 
preparation, and are easily used. Initial 
plate, 1s.; name plate, 2s. 6d.; set of 
movable numbers, 2s. 6d. ; crest or mono- 
gram plates, 5s., with directions post free 
for cash or stamps by T. Culleton, 25, 
Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin'’s- 
lane), W.C. ‘ 
Visi TING CARDS by 

CULLETON. Fifty, best quality, 
2s. 3d., post free, including the engraving 
of copper-plate. Wedding cards, 50 each, 
50 embossed envelopes, with maiden 
name, 13s. 6d.—T. Culleton, Seal En- 
graver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of 
St. Martin's-lane), W.C. seal 

*‘ULLETON’S GUINEA 

BOX of STATIONERY contains 
a ream of the very best paper and 50 
envelopes, all stamped in the most ele- 
gant way with crest and motto, mono 
gram, or address, and the engraving of 
steel die included. Sent to any part lor 
P.O. order T. Culleton, 25. Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), WC 
N ONOGRAMS by CUL- 
a LETON, the most elegant ™ 
London Quarter-ream paper and 125 
envelopes, stamped in colors, with any 
monogram, 6s. No charge for die. Sent 
to any part on receipt of stamps.—T. 
Culleton, Engraver to the Queen, aa¢ 
Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 2% 
Cranbourn-stret (corner of St. Martins 
lane), W.C. 

OHN GOSNELL AND 
“ Co.'s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE: 
John Gosnell and Co.'s Pure Toilet a0 
Nursery Powder. To be had everywher®, 
and of the Manufacturers, Angel-passaé* 
93, Upper Thames-street, London. 
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